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POLITICS AND EDUCATION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA’ 


I spEAK first, and chiefly, of the situation in Czech- 
«slovakia to the end of December, 1947. Recent events 
lave altered the picture; they will probably change it 
But for these later months there is nothing to 
yon but newspaper stories, often unreliable and mis- 
kading. For example: when papers carry announce- 
nents that schools are to display Stalin’s picture, as 
ome did on February 28, and do not tell the rest of the 
tory, they mislead, intentionally or not. Pictures of 
Stalin, Bene’, and T. G. Masaryk, and the Catholic 
«oss have been common schoolroom decorations since 


hore. 


the liberation. 

The subject matter of this paper falls under three 
ieads: sociopolitical determiners of education; the ex- 
sting system; and certain features of the new schools, 


jontemplated under the proposed new constitution and 


sxhool law. 

Politics is employed here in the broad, Aristotelian 
nse, embracing party alignments but not limited 
thereto. Under this head I touch upon major facts 
1A paper read at Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, April 16, 1948. Prepublication is by per- 
ussion of Schoolmen’s Week. 
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and foreces—certain traditional survivals, the effects of 
Nazi occupation, new economic policies, religious, 
social, and moral elements, as well as political tend- 
encies in the narrower sense. All these, in varying 
degree, have influenced Czechoslovak education since 
the war. Let me emphasize this; I merely touch upon 
them. Within present limitations, nothing more can 
be done. 

Any visitor in Czechoslovakia, at the end of 1947, 
must have been keenly aware of the juxtaposition and 
conflict of the old order and the new. Certain tradi- 
tional features are more or less prominent; some of 
them will persist in the new synthesis. Centralization 
of control and reliance upon an elaborate network of 
inspection, for example, may well continue, or even be 
enhanced. Nevertheless, many teachers and some in- 
spectors consider the administrative apparatus too 
complex and unwieldy, its requirements too burden- 
It is, some say, an evil inherited from the days 
They would prefer 


some. 
of Austro-Hungarian dominion. 
to be freed from the necessity of making so many re- 
ports. Educational from the 


initiative should be 
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ground up—from the local community. But can one 
wait for localities to take the lead? 

Persistent, too, despite diverse, novel trends, is the 
a Euro- 
pean conception which Czechoslovakia’s Charles Uni- 
versity, the first institution of higher learning in Cen- 


old scholarly tradition of higher education 





tral Europe, did much to create and foster. Every- 
where in secondary schools and universities, one finds 
a residue of the centuries during which Czech and 
Slovak lands lay within the orbit of Hapsburg domin- 
ion. The Gymnasium and the university, with their 
tradition of high scholarship as the goal, have so far in 
large degree resisted democratization and must be con- 
sidered the firmest stronghold of educational conserva- 
tism today. Social prestige, so commonly associated 
with the education of an élite class, has been consider- 
ably undercut, of course, but the existence of sentiment 
for it is evident (a) in the opposition to a “unity” 
school of secondary grade and (b) in defense of the 
idea that preparation for entrance to a university 
should be a distinct form of education from the be- 
ginning, rather than a process carried on in a com- 
mon-school system. 

In juxtaposition to this surviving, traditional con- 
cept of scholarship and its social affiliate is the reform 
movement, which also has its tradition running back to 
the influence of Western, chiefly American, progres- 
sivism, associated with the work of Dewey, Thorndike, 
and others, felt after the establishment of the First 
Republic. 

Apart from the foregoing—which concerns higher 
institutions—may be noted the great popularity of 
education, enjoyed by all schools regardless of level. 
Whereas, in some other lands, there is frequent com- 
plaint about failure to attend school, Czech teachers 
and administrators profess to find no difficulty on that 
The seri- 
ous, painstaking application to work in all kinds of 
Perhaps the 
difficulty of the struggle for education has encouraged 
Since liberation, of course, 


score. Everybody wants to go to school. 


institutions must impress any visitor. 


a keen sense of its value. 
the seriousness of the business is enhanced in the minds 
of many by the deprivations of the war years. Other 
The Czech family still 
Re- 
spect for authority in the family may well assist in 


factors probably operate. 
seems to take seriously its duties to children. 
keeping children on the way to school. In any ease, 
the whole burden is not left to school officials. 
Ecclesiastical influence is also to be reckoned among 
Before World 
War I Czechoslovakia was nearly 74 per cent Catholie. 
Despite the “flight from Rome” after the First Repub- 
lie was created, when nearly 2,000,000 changed their 


the traditional, conservative factors. 


affiliation—some 800,000 forming the new Czecho- 
slovak Church, and slightly more becoming avowedly 
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agnostic—Catholie influence is still powerful, 
would be more so, were it channeled into sini 
party. Viewed from one angle—that of the refory, 
—Catholic influence is regarded as a great hindray 
to the realization of the “unity” school of secon; 
grade and other changes; by the opposite side ; 
weight is apt to be regarded as beneficial, acting , 
brake upon swift, sweeping innovations. Natur, 
in considering religious influence, one does not fors 
the liberalizing effect of centuries-long traditional ; 
dependence and freedom of thinking which ey 
Czechoslovak traces back to the Hussite struggle, 

The Nazi occupation left its indelible mark 
Czechoslovak life and education. The memory of 
disaffection of the German element in the First Repu 
lic and its readiness to follow Hitler in the assault ¢ 
the state which had given an unusual degree of freedo 
to the German minority, the brutal obliteration 
Lidice, the slaughter of thousands of outstanding lea 
ers—to say nothing of the destruction of many prof 
erties and the deterioration of others because of mi 
tary occupancy—may well remain for generatioy 
Many thousands were imprisoned. Thousands wer 
put to death. Property damage was heavy, especia 
in Slovakia.2 The leaders suffered most heavil 
Probably no other organization oceupied such an i 
portant place in the life of Czechoslovakia as t 
Sokol. The strength of its national fervor and th 
role of its leaders were fully understood by Hitler 
followers. They struck the Sokol a heavy blow: 20,0) 
of its men and women members were incarcerated 
5,000, according to Sokol headquarters, were put 
death. 

Property damage to schools, libraries, and othe 
equipment was great. Part of that which was di 
persed has been recovered, but schools still suffer fron 
such depredations. In Moravia and Bohemia 4,28 
school buildings were damaged; in Slovakia, wher 
destruction was proportionately heavier, 1,399 build 
In Prague 248 schools we 
damaged. In Briio 94 per cent of school buildings 
were reported damaged or destroyed. Repairs hav 
been going on steadily, but much remains to be done 
Loeal communities and the state share in the expenst 
of reconstruction. The state spent, in 1947, 375,000, 
000 Kés. for the repair of school buildings. Accord 
ing to a report made to UNESCO by the Education 
Research Institute, no funds for this purpose weré 
received from abroad. 

Who ean estimate the sociomoral consequences 0% 
the Nazi occupation? Where do these leave off and 


ings were damaged. 


2J. A. Hilgert, ‘‘Czechoslovakia Today’? (New York, 
1948), p. 8, gives 242,000 in concentration camps; 179,” 
killed; 1,300,000 deported, or forced to labor; 45,000 
‘<missing.’’ Damage to Czech economy is placed at 7; 
000,000,000 Kés. ($14,000,000,000). 
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the effects of other changes begin? No one who has 
rsited the country for but a brief period can properly 
appraise them. Certain observations, however, though 
jmited in scope, may be noted. There is an oft-heard 
emplaint about the decline of morals. Social be- 
jvior has suffered, it is claimed. The Czechs had the 
wputation of being the politest people in Europe; 
they still seem to be remarkable in this respect. Some 
yaintain that youth are no longer as ready as of yore 
io yield their seats to elders in public places. Even 
y, a visitor from Western lands may well be sur- 
prised or embarrassed by the deference and courtesy 
if young and old toward strangers. A simple inquiry 
aout directions will often be met by an offer to show 
the way. The kindly attitude of parents toward each 
other and toward children is no less noticeable. No- 
yhere did I see harsh treatment of children in public 
places. This may seem of slight importance but it 
yill strike the eye of any observant person who has 
sen American mothers scold children, box their ears, 
and drag them by the arm along the sidewalk. 

Over against this friendliness and courtesy among 
themselves and toward strangers must be noted a deep 
antipathy for Germans. Czechs will not readily speak 
German, save under certain special circumstances, 
though that language is better known to more of them 
than is any other foreign tongue. German is not 
taught in the schools, though scholars naturally con- 
tinue to use it where pertinent to their study. Ser- 
vants do not seem to hesitate to use such German as 
they can command, if they find one ignorant of their 
own tongue. Russian has taken the place of German 
in the schools. English is widely taught, and is com- 
uonly said by teachers to be more popular with stu- 
dents than Russian. Of all foreign tongues Russian 
is most useful to the stranger in Czechoslovakia, the 
sinple reason being that common elements iu the two 
languages make a Czech able to understand much 
Russian even though he may not speak it. 

Politicoeconomie forces in a society form each new 
generation directly and indirectly. In Czechoslovakia, 
since liberation, certain central policies have been of 


They have to do, primarily, with nationalization, plan- 
ning, foreign policy, political parties, and the handling 
of the minorities problem. 

Let us examine the last of these first. 
Uzechoslovakia’s minorities policy today? 
ing to history, she has completely reversed the policy 
of yesterday. Probably no state ever gave more ex- 
tensive rights to national minorities than did the First 
Republic. It would be hard to find an historic instance 
in which the freedom granted to a minority led to such 
destructive consequences for the power that gave it. 
Suecess of the Fascist-Nazi movement split asunder 


What is 
Appeal- 
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what Wilson and others had joined together. Sudeten 
Germans rallied to Hitler, and Czechoslovakia was 
forced to yield the Sudetenland to Nazidom in Sep- 
tember, 1938. Subsequently, part of the Hungarians 
in Slovakia were similarly returned to Hungary by 
cession of territory. Poles in Teschen became Polish 
citizens with Beck’s seizure of that area. 

The minorities problem in the Third Republic has 
been solved by elimination. Not all Czechs think the 
solution an unmixed good. But, they ask: “Could we 
run the same risk a second time?” The Germans, who 
constituted over 22 per cent of the former population, 
have been deported to Germany, save for those few 
thousands who were judged to have proved incontest- 
ably their Czech loyalty. Hungarians and others may 
be exchanged for returning Czechoslovak nationals. 
The new Czechoslovakia is a Slavie state. All children 
in schools use Czech or Slovak tongues. 

Nationalization, the most revolutionary deviation 
from the economy of the First Republic, was accepted 
in principle when the KoSice Program was adopted in 
1945. According to the decree of October, 1945, it 
embraced key industries and banking. Iron, steel, 
mining, electric power have been most fully national- 
ized. In general, however, other industries employ- 
ing more than 300 to 500 workers were also to be 
brought under the plan of nationalization. Railways 
have been state-owned for some time. Nationalized 
economy today includes about 65 per cent of Czecho- 
slovakia’s production. In principle, compensation was 
to be made to owners, Czech and foreign, excepting 
those judged guilty of antinational acts, collaboration 
with the Nazis. 

Nationalization of estates continues the land reform 
begun in April, 1919, when the state was authorized 
to take over some 10,000,000 acres of land. These 
transfers were by no means complete when World 
War II began. Present nationalization is to be on the 
basis of payment to the former owners of 80 per cent 
of the average value of lands for the past 10 years, 
with resale of small holdings to farmers at an increase 
of 8 percent. The state proposes to purchase all land 
not worked by owners and all owned by “legal per- 
sons”—corporations or institutions. Nationalization is 
to proceed gradually until a fully socialized economy 
is realized. Complaints have been commonly made, 
however—long before the recent erisis—that rightist 
elements have sought to block fulfillment of this pro- 
gram. The bishops, for example, held a meeting in 
Prague less than a fortnight before the recent crisis, 
at which they opposed revision of church estates and 
demanded postponement of the matter until some new 
agreement with the Vatican had been reached. The 
effect of the recent political changes will be to push 
the nationalization program without delay. 
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Planning was accepted as a basic principle after lib- 
eration. <A two-year plan was launched at the begin- 
ning of 1947. Its first object was reconstruction and 
raising output 10 per cent above that of 1937. De- 
spite certain grave handicaps—an unusually severe 
winter and a drought surpassing all records—and suc- 
cessive bottlenecks in coal, transport, and shortage of 
ores, the first year of the plan has been credited with 
over-all fulfillment. In some areas the plan was more 
than met; in others, production fell far short of expec- 
tations. Foundries claimed overfulfillment by 11 per 
cent; mining and power production fell short by 0.2 
per cent and 1.1 per cent respectively. Eleven of 13 
basic sectors of the plan (representing about 65 per 
cent of all industrial production), claim fulfillment of 
their programs, or a little more. A five-year plan is 
now being mapped. 

These two principles—nationalization and planning 
—have entered directly into the education of adults 
and of youth. On all sides evidence of this integration 
of life and education is met. Czech morale in the ar- 
duous labor of reconstruction, in the face of many 
handicaps must strike any observer—partly, doubt- 
less, by reason of contrast with low morale noted in 
other countries. Perhaps the confidence one senses in 
workers may be traceable in part to an understanding 
of the role of their performance in the entire scheme 
of national life; partially, also, to the close relation of 
workers and political organization and the consequent 
identification of themselves with the governmental pro- 
If so, the psychological value of planning re- 
These observations do not 


gram. 
quires no further defense. 
imply any lack of complaints about low wages,* inade- 
quacy of consumer goods, and so on. Czechs are in- 
There has been plenty of healthy 
vigorous criticism. On the whole, however, govern- 
mental controls have kept wages and prices tolerably 
in balance, and losses from work stoppages have been 


dependent people. 


negligible. 

A broad view of political factors in Czechoslovak 
education requires attention to her position vis a vis 
the Soviet Union. This, in turn, must be interpreted 
in the light of world conditions. In a world that has 
not yet found collective security, Czechoslovakia, like 


every other nation, must seek protection on some other 


mainly by two sets 
recent history, and Slavie 
kinship is a favoring element, but, I am inclined to 


basis. Her policy is determined 


of factors: geography. 


38 Average industrial wages, May, 1947, 3,280 Kés. 
(about $65.00); average industrial salary, May, 1947, 
4,975 Kés. ($99.50). Salaries of elementary teachers 
range from $67.00 monthly for beginners to $102.00. Pay 
of married professors in secondary, technical and trade 
schools runs from about $945.00 to $1615.00 a year; that 
of unmarried professors ranges from $842.00 to $1565.00. 
Figures supplied by URO, Central Council of Trade 
Unions. 
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think, not a major one. Do Czechs think with th 
blood; do Anglo-Saxons? However that may 
geography makes Czechoslovakia the nextdoor neigh 
bor of the Soviet Union. ; 

As for history, the weight of its testimony is gre, 
The Czechs will not soon forget Munich and its afte, 
math of German aggression. They would like to se 
a genuine German democracy. They fear that Germay 
rearmament and future aggression will follow presey 
efforts to rebuild heavy industries in Western Ger 
many. Masaryk, speaking before the end of Januar 
last, saw grave danger in the different policies pursued 
by the West in treatment of enemy Germany and the 
Eastern allies: 


Soviet spokesmen represent millions of those who even 
today suffer the consequences of war. That it was the 
Soviet Union who brought the greatest sacrifices in 
human lives is often not understood in the West. The 
fact that the West will not or cannot understand this js 
one of the causes of the constantly deepening rift in 
the world. We Czechoslovaks have difficulty in under. 
standing how it is possible to place the reconstruction 
of Germany above the requests of our allies and of our- 
selves, requests which we consider entirely justified. 


Failing to find security in dependence on France 
and England in 1938, the Czechs hopefully seek it in 
co-operation with their powerful Eastern neighbor. 
They remember her great sacrifices in the war and her 
large share in their liberation. Since then, they have 
had reason to be grateful for Soviet aid in coping with 
the consequences of a bad harvest due to drought. 
Masaryk probably expressed the sentiment of most 
Czechs toward the Soviet Union for increasing the 
wheat supply from 400,000 to 600,000 tons before 
next harvest. He said: “I think it is of paramount 
importance that the hungry shall be fed and I don’t 
care where the food comes from. I am a rampant 
internationalist in this respect.” As for long-term 
agreements, the Czechs I talked with were generally 
happy over the five-year trade pact (concluded Decen- 
ber 10, 1947) which provided for an exchange of five 
billion Kés (about $100,000,000) worth of products. 
Economie co-operation of the two countries is doubt- 
less facilitated by the fact that planning is a feature 
of both. A recent statement, credited to the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade, declared, however, that commerce 
with the West should still make up about 55 per cen! 
of Czechoslovakia’s business beyond her borders. 

Friendship and collaboration with the Soviet Union, 
then, is to be set down as a cornerstone of Czech 
foreign policy since liberation. Fear of Russia, which 
has so profoundly determined our foreign policy, has 
not controlled theirs. At the same time, it must be 
noted that, while closely associated with the Soviet 
Union by economie ties and for reasons of defense, 
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No. 174 UNE 19, 1948 
(yechoslovakia has cherished a strong cultural attach- 
nent with the West. Many of her citizens are deeply 
jevoted to traditions of Western democracy, some of 
shose progressive principles her great men from Hus 


With the} 
may be 
or neigh 


’ 18 gregifilil and Comenius to Masaryk and Bene’ have done much 
its after advance. Cultural exchange between Britain and 
ike to sed (zechoslovakia has been especially cordial and ex- 


t Germania tensive. Most Czechs I talked with desired more cul- 


V presen tural relations with the United States, not fewer. 
ern Ger Such exchanges, they believe, would be mutually ad- 
January yantageous. 
pursued Party alignment and especially the strength of 
and the jeftist tendencies show the great difference between 
the First Republie and the Third. Then, at one time, 
rho even tere Were about 40 different parties. Since liberation 
Was thom there have been eight—four in the Western states and 
fices ina four in Slovakia, The National Front excluded from 
st, The participation in publie life those parties which be- 
| this is fore the war had been the stronghold of big business, 
rift inf finance, and the leading collaborators with the enemy. 
under- MI This reduction of the forces of the right has been 
alg paralleled by an inerease of weight behind those of 
od. *" @ the left. The Communist Party, formed in 1920, when 
the Czechoslovak Social Democratic Labor Party split, 
France enjoyed a brief moment of great popularity from 1921 
k it inj to 1925. Then it won 41 places in the Chamber and 
chbor. #20 in the Senate, being second only to the Agrarian 
nd her Party. Thereafter, the Communists fell to fourth 
’ have fm place. 
r with The war changed all this, elevating the Communists 
vught. @M to first place. In the free, secret elections (May 26, 
most @ 1946) Communists polled a little more than 38 per cent 
x the MH of the votes, followed by National Socialists with 18.5 
efore MM per cent; Peoples Party 15.7 per cent; Slovak Demo- 
1ount #H crats 14.1 per cent; and Social Democrats 12.1 per 
don’t cent. The rest were distributed among the Slovak 
pant Freedom Party and the Labor Party. The victory of 
term the left, from a practical point of view, was even 
rally @ greater than appears in the figures, for Communists 
cen- @ and Social Democrats generally stood close together, 
five and their combined seats (114+37) made just over 
ets. half of the total 300. Certain leaders favored what 
ubt- amounted to a merger. But most Social Democrats 
pure preferred independence. This was shown last Septem- 
try ber when the move by Fierlinger and Gottwald to “col- 
ree late their policies”—without consulting other leading 
ent Social Demoerats—brought a swift reaction that ear- 
ried Fierling out and made LauSman head of the So- 
on, cial Demoeratie Party. Nevertheless, after the recent 
ch change in the government there came a fresh asser- 
ch tion (signed by Fierlinger and fifteen others) of the 
as essential unity of purpose of the two parties on a 


be construetive socialist program. 
et The heavy Communist vote in May, 1946 (the party 
e, membership, some think, may have accounted for 
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about half the ballots cast for them), was probably 
traceable to the marked popularity of the Soviet 
Union and its leadership in the period following 
liberation and to the stanch stand of Czech Com- 
munists in the fight against the Nazis. People there, 
as elsewhere, vote against something as well as for 
something! Whatever the motive behind the large 
Communist vote, it was alleged by their opponents that 
there had been a growth of reaction since then. Right- 
ists asserted that the Communists feared loss of 
power at the next election. Certain questions arise. 
Did they (the rightists) overestimate a correlative in- 
crease of their own? Did the National Socialist, 
Peoples Party, and Slovak Democratic Party minis- 
ters, who resigned in February, really believe that by 
so doing they could force the Communists out? What 
meaning is to be read in Jan Masaryk’s statement 
during the recent crisis? “There were some people,” 
he declared, “who thought it was possible to govern 
here without the Communists or against the Commu- 
nists. This was the cause of the crisis.” What is 
the meaning of the following statement by Mr. BeneS 
to Mr. Gottwald? “...If any attempts were made 
to oust you from the Government, I should say that 
a government without the Communists does not exist 
for me.”> The significance of these remarks regard- 
ing the possibility of excluding Communists should 
not be lost upon readers of our press who recall the 
efforts that have been made to render effective a policy 
of exclusion of Communists in France and Italy. 

Many Czechs are inclined to view with contempt the 
action of Western nations in protesting a change which 
they have made in their government, for they do not 
forget that actual partition of their state was con- 
nived at by some of these same nations, and its 
invasion by the Nazis was accomplished without a 
murmur. Are these Western nations sincere and con- 
sistent in their profession of cencern for democratic 
principles ? 

It is difficult to believe that such a statement [the 
official protest of France, Great Britain, and the Uni- 
ted States] has been really issued, as these three govern- 
ments have no legal authority to interfere—even if 
only by criticism—with the development of political 
life in Czechoslovakia. The criticism ...is even more 
surprising if we consider that these particular three 
governments are continuously emphasizing how much con- 
cerned they are about the implementation of democracy 
in international relations. Yet one of the main prin- 
ciples of democracy is the absolute noninterference in 
the domestic affairs of another country.é 





The present educational system of Czechoslovakia is 
a hybrid in which are mingled residual traits of more 
4 Quoted in the Foreign Policy Bulletin, Mar. 5, 1948. 


5 Daily Review, Feb. 22, 1948. 
6 Ibid., Feb. 29, 1948. 
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or less ancient origin and those that have appeared 
since creation of the First Republic. Education stands 
high in public estimation. Its share of state funds is 
generous—very generous, if our own parsimony be 
taken as a measure—being 8.5 per cent of the whole, or 
10.44 per cent, according to later figures. This is only 
slightly less than the proportion (11.2 per cent) allot- 
ted to national defense. Educational institutions 
range from maternal schools to technical colleges and 
universities and a national network of adult educa- 
tion.’ 

Nursery schools (first begun as far back as 1829 
in Slovakia, and 1832 in Prague) provide for children 
between three and six; they are under the joint care 
of public health and education authorities. These in- 
stitutions, though excellent in quality, are still quite 
inadequate to meet the need. Yet growth has been 
rapid since 1945. In Czechoslovakia 33 per cent of 
the localities have nursery schools, in which are 126,- 
673 children. Prague had 93 maternal schools 
(1947), caring for 8,400 infants, of whom 5,000 had 
meals at school. The city pays four fifths of the 
cost of board, parents pay the remainder. Funds come 
from several sources: local authorities, the national 
councils, the national treasury, and parents. The 
Ministry of Education may provide 20 to 30 thousand 

“és (400 to 600 dollars) for a nursery school, if a 
community is not able to equip one itself; it may also 
contribute to their operation. There is a desire to 
make maternal schools compulsory, says a leading con- 
tributor to educational reform,® but opposition thus 
far has not been sufficiently overcome. 

Elementary schools are of two grades, lower (five 


years, age six to eleven) and higher (three years, age 
eleven to fourteen, with a supplementary year in some 
places), both grades being compulsory since 1922. 
There are about one million pupils in the lower schools 


and 500,000 in the higher.° A number of special 
classes have been created in the lower schools for 
mentally deficient children. Various types of special 
institutions—technical, agricultural, commercial, ap- 
prentice schools, ete.—ranging from two to four years 
in length, take care of vocational needs of those aged 
about 14 to 18 who finish elementary schooling but 
do not enter the secondary system. Youths who finish 


7 No special attention can be given here to adult edu- 
cation, Those interested in it may consult Thomas 
Woody, ‘‘Adult Education in Czechoslovakia,’’ to ap- 
pear in the Journai of Educational Research. The role of 
Sokols in adult education has been set forth briefly in 
‘“Sokols: 1948,’’ to be published in the June issue of 
The Journal of Health and Physical Education. 

8 Figures supplied by the Division of Maternal Schools, 
Ministry of Education. 

9 V. Prihoda, ‘‘The Present State of Czechoslovakian 
Edueation,’’ 5. Mimeographed copy. 

10 Certain figures and other details have been kindly 
supplied by the Pedagogical Research Institute, Prague. 
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selective technical schoolwork of four years duratiyy 
may enter technical colleges. 

Paralleling the higher elementary schools, populs 
four-year méstanské skoly (peoples high schools, eon, 
parable to our junior high schools) have been ¢. 
veloping, open to children from the first-level elemep, 
tary schools. Beginning before World War I the 
peoples high schools became very popular under the 
First Republic, almost doubled in number in 15 years, 
and served three to four times more students in the 
four-year course than did the regular secondary. 
school system. Being permitted to establish certain 
classical and scientific curricula, they are able to pre. 
pare some of their clientele for entrance to the regular 
secondary schools. 

The secondary schools of the First Republic, similar 
to Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, and Realschulen of 
Germany is respect to the thoroughness of their clas. 
sical, humanistic, and scientific preparation for schol- 
arly professions, are readily understood by those 
familiar with the old German and Austrian systens. 
In 1946 there were 212 gymnasia and technical schools 
of secondary grade in the Western provinces and 6() 
in Slovakia. In addition, there were 38 teacher-train- 
ing colleges (18 of them in Slovakia) which may be 
included among secondary institutions. Of the pupils 
of the appropriate compulsory-school-age group, 10.9 
per cent were in secondary schools shortly after libera- 
tion. 

Despite many similarities, and though they stand 
apart from popular education and represent with the 
universities the most conservative element in educa- 
tional circles, the Czechoslovak classical and scientitic 
secondary schools were not so completely divorced 
from popular elementary education as were their pro- 
totypes in Germany. On the contrary, Czech second- 
ary schools had long received youth from the five-year 
lower elementary schools at eleven years of age and 
offered them an eight-years training (Realschulen, 
seven) leading to the university. The maturity cer- 
tificate, which marked the end of secondary school and 
entrance upon university work, was comparable to 
our bachelor’s degree, save that its recipients were 
younger than our bachelors of arts and science and 
better disciplined in the traditional scholarship of the 
respective fields of their specialization. 

Reformist efforts to link the lower half of the old 
secondary system with the newer, increasingly popular 
junior high schools are of long standing. The pro- 
posals looking to this end at the time of Bechyné’s 
ministry (1923) met with strenuous opposition and 
were unsuccessful. Later curricular reforms (1931- 
1932), however, which drew the lower halves of second- 
ary institutions closer together, facilitating shifts from 
one field to another at thirteen and fifteen years of 
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»,and the relative ease of transfer from the junior 
sh schools to the standard secondary schools by 
se meeting certain standards of fitness, moved in 
e general direction of unification, while permitting 
yh type of secondary school, outwardly at least, to 
intain its unique position. This situation still 
ves much to be desired from the standpoint of a 
holly democratie secondary school, urged by reform- 
'; of the past three decades. The universities, of 
use, continue to hold generally to the scholarly 
adition—save for pedagogical departments and a 
ysympathizers. Effective, thorough modification of 
ondary schooling, if it be accomplished, will entail 
imately an alteration in the universities as well. 

(Czechoslovakia offers students an excellent oppor- 

nity to study the interrelation of political and 

luecational change. The reformist movements of the 
ast quarter-century were predicated upon prior polit- 

a] events of World War I and the subsequent estab- 
ishment of the First Republic. The reformers of the 
eriod laid the foundations of many changes which 

ay now be consummated. During the war a design 

{thorough renovation of the educational system was 
aborated. Like most wartime projects, this one 
loubtless expressed the desire for more sweeping modi- 
ations than ean actually be realized. 

A new school law and a new constitution have been 
der discussion since liberation. Judgment, from 
his distance, as to how much recent changes will speed 
he process is uncertain; but changes may be expected 
‘ith greater assurance than before, inasmuch as power 
is now lodged more firmly in the hands of leftist par- 
ies, Communists and Social Democrats. 

What are the central features of the new education 
that have been evolving but never yet fully realized? 
The new law would make education the concern of 
publie schools alone. The problem is more acute in 
Slovakia, where, on the eve of World War II, some- 
what more than 55 per cent of elementary schools 
vere denominational, and a small village might have 
two or more little schools rather than one. Though 
this situation was rectified after the Slovak rising and 
liberation and though private schools are now rela- 
ively few (they were so, even before the war, in the 
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Western lands), Catholic forces have so far stood out 
against making the state near-monopoly complete. A 
compromise may be reached, but this is an open ques- 
tion. 

The reforms look further toward rectification and 
simplification of institutional forms and the integra- 
tion and focusing of effort on the essential ends of 
national education. They contemplate, particularly, 
too, the elimination of that segregation of students 
which inevitably exists when pupils of the same age 
attend separate schools, selection for which has so 
often been conditioned by social and economie cireum- 
stances of families. The proposed school law, a 14- 
page document in typescript, envisages a thoroughly 
unified free public system consisting of maternal 
schools and four grades of schools following, compul- 
sory and coeducational to 15 years of age, and open 
thereafter to all equally on the basis of ability, without 
regard to social or economic status. Religion would 
continue to be taught, save in eases where parents or 
older studénts desire its omission. The first grade, or 
level (5 years), would be the present lower elementary 
school which runs to 11 years of age. The second 
grade (4 years) would be a unitary lower secondary 
school which would realize completely the unification 
of the present, rather chaotic first stage of secondary 
schooling. The third grade (4 years) would be a modi- 
fied senior secondary school providing general educa- 
tion, with differentiated courses and vocational train- 
ing. The universities and higher technical colleges 
would constitute the fourth grade. 

While a total realization of the effort to streamline 
the educational system need not be expected—for the 
Czechs are skillful compromisers and are far more 
interested in realities than they are in forms—there 
will indubitably be significant alterations. Such a 
unitary system of mass education will embody more 
fully than do present institutions the principles of 
close reciprocal relationship of education and life, 
coedueation, self-government, political education, and 
freedom from economic handicaps. The Czech sys- 
tem, whatever its names and forms, will be a peoples 
common-school system to a degree never realized in 
the First Republic. 





WHAT DID THE WAR TEACH US? 
Arrention has been frequently drawn in these 
pages both to the strong and to the weak points in 
American education which were revealed during the 
war years, The strong points are pointed to with 
pride and justifiably so, but the weak points tend to 
be forgotten. The revelations about the existence on 





too large a seale of physical and mental deficiencies 
among young men examined by the Selective Service 
have had some influence in stimulating efforts to cor- 
rect the situation. There were, however, revelations 
of inadequate achievements in a number of subjects 
which the high schools profess to teach. The revela- 
tions were not new to those who recalled the summary 
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of this condition which Thomas H. Briggs included 
in his Inglis Lecture, “The Great Investment.” 

In one field at any rate—mathematics—those con- 
cerned with the subject have begun to realize that the 
wartime re-emphasis on mathematics is now being 
Daniel W. Snader, chairman of the di- 
vision of mathematics, University of Illinois Gales- 
burg Division, in his address at the recent Convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematies 
urged that “there is an immediate need for a new 


challenged. 


orientation concerning the place of mathematics in 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Snader’s plea 
for action will be effective. 

The situation, however, does not concern the sub- 
ject of mathematics alone. What Dr. Snader said 
about this subject applies to many other academic 
subjects in the high-school curriculum. “We need to 
learn how to identify talented youth and then pro- 
vide them with every opportunity for maximum de- 
velopment.” This principle is sound but it is equally 
true that, if the academic subjects are valuable for 
education in a free society, efforts must also be made 
to adapt them by varied methods of instruction to 
others besides the talented. As Dr. Snader said, “We 
must strive for co-operation between all the forces 
interested in secondary-school education,” and the 
role, not only of mathematics but of other subjects, is 
more valuable even in peace than in war.—I. L. K. 


education.” 


PRODDING THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Wir the 80th Congress just about to close up shop 
preparatory to the presidential conventions, education- 
conscious Americans became panicky with regard to 
the immediate future of the pending legislation on 
Federal aid to education (HR 2953). Accordingly, 
more than 70 prominent leaders in American life sent 
a telegraphed appeal, dated June 6, to Speaker of the 
House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., the text of which is as 
follows: 

The world conflict between Democracy and Communism 
is intense and real. 
ical battle only if we implement our ideals and become 


Our Democracy can win the ideolog- 


more democratic here at home. 

Understanding and appreciation of American ideals 
These institutions have been weak- 
ened by a decade of economic depression. For another 
10 years the funds they needed have largely gone to pay 
Money for education is not 


begin in our schools. 


for war and reconstruction. 
only too little, it is unequally distributed. Some communi- 
ties spend 60 times as much for the education of their 
children as other communities do. This is a serious dis- 
crimination against millions of children who are taught 
to believe in a form of government which guarantees 
*¢justice to all.’’ It is time now to give every American 
child his measure of justice. 
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The United States has taken an important step in th 


direction by the passage of legislation which Would p 


vide a minimum educational opportunity for eyery «4; 


in the nation. The cost of the program—300 yj); 
dollars—is insignificant in comparison with the tota) , 
pense for national defense and the European Recore 
Program. This modest sum would not contribute to } 
flation or otherwise jeopardize the national economy, 

The Congress is mobilizing every human and mater 
resource for any eventualities of peace or war. It }y 
appropriated billions of dollars for the weapons a 
machinery of defense. It cannot afford to neglect 1 
quality of the nation’s manpower. Nearly 700,000 mg 
were rejected in World War II for educational deficiencig 
alone. Four million more were unable to serve becay; 
of physical unfitness, much of which could have been pr 
vented or corrected through adequate education in ¢} 
earlier years of life. There are now five million child 
of school age not enrolled in any school. Among they 
are many who will be found educationally disqualified fy 
the nation’s service and for the international respons 
bilities that confront us. The schools are the first line 9 
defense. They must be made strong. 

The world -we live in is in the grip of a revolution j 
science. Technical knowledge is feverishly advanced j 
laboratories around the world. The future belongs to th 
people who can discover and develop the most talent fo 
scientific leadership and achievement. This can be don 
only through schools that are adequately supported an 
open to all. 

The Federal government, therefore, has a stake in edw 
cation. The United States Senate has recognized thi 
stake by its overwhelming vote for Federal participatiog 
in the financial support of schools without any Feder: 
control of the educational program. A similar measur 
awaits action in the House. No legislation before tha 
body has wider and more earnest support of the America 
people. As American citizens interested in the future of 
America, we urge that the House be given an opportunity 
to debate and vote on this measure before the 80th Con 
gress adjourns, 


Among those who signed this communication were 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, Columbia Univer 
sity; former Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia; Jame 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University; Elme 
Davis, radio commentator; Erie Johnston, president 
Motion Picture Association of America, Inc.; Philip 
Murray, president, CIO; Charles Luckman, president, 
Lever Brothers Company; Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; George D. Stoddard, president, University 
of Illinois; Niles Trammell, president, NBC; Frank 
Stanton, president, CBS; Walter White, executive «i- 
rector, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; Harold C. Urey, atomic scientist, the 
University of Chicago; Stephen S. Wise, president, 
American Jewish Congress; Mildred McAfee Horton, 
president, Wellesley College, and James Patton, pres! 
dent, National Farmers Union. 
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To venture a guess, Speaker Martin and the House 
will probably sit tight until the storm blows over. 


A GRADUATE COURSE IN FUNCTIONAL 
MUSIC AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 


BEGINNING with the summer session, the University 
of Kansas will pioneer in a new field by offering grad- 
uate training in functional music or musie therapy. 
The graduate curriculum, leading to the degree of 
Master of Musie Edueation, with a major in fune- 
tional musie, is believed “to be the first of its kind in 
the nation.” Insofar as is known av the university, 
“only Michigan State College and the College of the 
Pacifie offer such training on the undergraduate level.” 
The course, which has as prerequisite the bachelor’s 
degree in musi¢ education or the equivalent and which 
is limited at present to six students in each half-year 
period, will embrace study covering two semesters, six 
months in elinical work in the Winter Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Topeka, and a thesis. 

Functional music is defined as music that is per- 
formed for some purpose other than pleasure. It is 
used in hospitals and schools for rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, both children and adults. 
Musie therapy has also been used in industry, and in 
some instances it has been helpful in the treatment of 
mental illnesses. The field is new, and thorough, con- 
trolled research is necessary to provide personnel 
needed in so many institutions across the country. 

The purpose of the university’s curriculum is two- 
fold, according to E. Thayer Gaston, chairman of the 
department of music education, who will direct the 
program. “It naturally aims at the development of 
more competent musie educators; but more important 
is the need for musicians with scientific training for 
further research in functional music.” 


“NEGRO HEROES,” A NEW COMICS 
PUBLICATION 


Frienps of children and of intercultural education 
will be interested in a new venture in the field of non- 
blood-and-thunder comics. Entitled “Negro Heroes” 
and published by the National Urban League and the 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, this magazine features 
illustrated true stories in color of outstanding Negro 
personalities. The managing editor is Guichard Par- 
ris, director of promotion and publicity of the league. 

The summer issue, the second number in the series, 
contains picturized biographies of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Sadie T. M. Alexander, 
Frankie (“Sugar Chile”) Robinson, Mabel K. Staup- 
ers, and Jackie Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
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In addition, there are short verbal sketches of Fred- 
erick Douglass, Katy Ferguson, Phyllis Wheatley, 
Alexander Pushkin, and Tom Molyneaux, and a color- 
ful depiction of the 784th Tank Battalion. 

Copies of the book may be ordered from the Na- 
tional Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP VIA THE 
YWCA 

THE first International Study Conference on Women 
and World Reconstruction, sponsored by the foreign 
division of the National Board of the YWCA in the 
United States, will be held from August 18 to Sep- 
tember 14 at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
More than 50 young volunteer and professional 
YWCA leaders from 26 foreign nations, as well as a 
group of American YWCA secretaries, will study the 
“social, political, economic, and religious forces in the 
world and the role of Christian women in the solution 
of today’s problems.” The delegates represent coun- 
tries in North and South America, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Germany and Japan will be represented. 

The members of the conference will have the oppor- 
tunity of strengthening “the bonds of international 
friendship,” not only by classrooom contacts but also 
by “the experience of group living.” 

In charge of arrangements and program for the 
conference are: Vera Micheles Dean, research director, 
Foreign Policy Association; Clara Kaiser, New York 
School of Social Work; and Kathleen MacArthur and 
Rhoda E. McCulloch, of the staff of the YWCA Na- 
tional Board, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 


THE 11TH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 

SEVENTY-ONE nations have been invited to send dele- 
gates to the 11th International Conference on Publie 
Education, to be held in Geneva (Switzerland), June 
28—July 3. Those in attendance will hear progress re- 
ports on the development of educational standards and 
facilities in each country and will study three main 
questions: the role of school psychologists; the teach- 
ing of writing; and teaching about the UN and its 
specialized agencies. 

UNESCO is co-operating with the International 
Bureau of Education in plans for the conference and 
is responsible for some of the material to be used, 
including a wall exhibit and a booklet of recommenda- 
tions and suggestions for teaching about the UN. The 
text of the discussions will be published jointly by 
UNESCO and the bureau in both French and English 
editions. Formerly the reports were published by the 
bureau in French only. 
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Notes ad News 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
June 14: 4, 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, a member of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, has been named president, Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware), to succeed Herbert 
J. Burgstahler, whose appointment as chancellor of 
the university was reported in ScHoou AND Society, 
June 14, 1947. Clarence E. Ficken, dean of the ecol- 
lege, who has been serving as acting president, will 
continue in this post until Dr. Flemming assumes 
office, September 1. 


ARNOLD JOYAL, whose appointment as dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Oklahoma, was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, November 3, 1945, has 
been named president, Fresno (Calif.) State College, 
to sueceed Frank W. Thomas, who retired, June 1, 
after 23 years of service. Dr. Joyal will assume his 
new duties on August 1. 


THE RevEREND Wa.tiAceE McPHErRSOoN ALSTON, 
pastor of the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Quakertown (Pa.), has been appointed president, 
Agnes Seott College (Decatur, Ga.), to sueceed James 
R. MeCain, July 1, 1951, when the latter will retire 
after 25 years of service. Dr. Alston has also been 
named vice-president of the college and professor of 
philosophy and will assume these duties in September. 


J. F. Scort, principal, Walkertown (N. Car.) 
School, has been appointed superintendent, Stonewall 
Jackson Training School (Concord, N. Car.), to suc- 
ceed S. Glenn Hawfield, July 1. 


Homer CuarK WaADSWorTH, whose appointment as 
assistant to Bryn J. Hovde, president, New School 
for Social Research (New York 11), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, December 28, 1946, has been 
named vice-president. John H. Ferguson, whose ap- 
pointment as professor of political science was re- 
ported in these columns, May 15, has been appointed 
dean, School of Polities, to succeed Hans Simons who 
resigned last year to accept a post as chief of the 
governmental structures branch, Office of American 
Military Government for Germany. Mr. Wadsworth 
has been serving as acting dean in the interim. 


FRANCIS KEPPEL, whose appointment as assistant 
to the provost, Harvard University, was reported in 
ScnHoot AnD Society, June 1, 1946, has been named 
dean, Graduate School of Education, to sueceed Phillip 
J. Rulon, professor of education, who served as acting 


dean during the war years. Dr. Rulon will devote aj] 
his time to teaching and research. 


LituiAN M. JoHNsoN, whose appointment as assis. 
tant dean of women, University of Cincinnati, was re. 
ported in Scoot anp Society, August 31, 1946, will 
succeed Katherine Dabney Ingle in the deanship, 
September 1. Mrs. Ingle has resigned “because of 
the arduous demands which service since 1936 has 
made upon her strength.” 


AvsBert Exias Trpes, formerly a member of the 
staff of the department of sociology, Southeastern 
Theological Seminary (New Orleans), assumed new 
duties as dean, Furman University (Greenville, §, 
Car.), June 1, succeeding Robert N. Daniel, whose re- 
tirement was reported in ScHoou anv Society, Febru- 
ary 28. Dr. Daniel is remaining on the staff as head 
of the department of English. George Christenberry, 
associate professor of biology, has been named dean 
of men, and C. Lewis Rasor, assistant professor of 
English, has been appointed registrar, to succeed 
Charles Dayton Riddle, professor of biology, who will 
devote all his time to teaching. 


Wima L. Suuttz has been appointed dean of 
women, Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.), and will 
assume her new duties, July 1, succeeding Charlotte 
Wallaeger who has been named head of women’s per- 
sonnel, State Teachers College (Milwaukee). 


Joun F. Wuire, dean of students, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (Chicago 16), has been named 
dean in charge of development, effective July 1. 


JoHN B. Witson, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway), will 
assume new duties as dean and head of the department 
of English, Centenary College of Louisiana (Shreve- 
port), June 21. In the former post he will succeed 
Ernest H. Cherrington, Jr., July 1, and in the latter 
post he is replacing Katherine Jackson French, who 
has been serving as acting head since the death of 
S. A. Steger several years ago. 


Everette A. SLoan, professor of science, Erskine 
College (Due West, S. Car.), assumed new duties as 
dean, June 1. 


THE following appointments at Cornell University 
were announced early in June: Melvin L. Hulse, asso- 
ciate professor of education and assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, has been named associate 
dean; Robert M. Mueller, a partner in the Manning- 
Mitchell Paint Company, San Francisco, assistant to 
the vice-president for business; Frank C. Abbott, 
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,dministrative assistant in the provost’s office, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president; Donald H. 
Moyer succeeds Loren C. Petry as director of veterans’ 
education; Harold J. Palmer succeeds A. L. Winsor 
ys director of the guidance center, Office of Veterans 
Education; Ernest Whitworth, associate registrar, has 
been appointed director of machine records, but will 
continue on a part-time basis in the registrar’s office; 
Robert Brodie MacLeod, chairman of the department 
of psychology, MeGill University (Montreal), pro- 
fessor of psychology and chairman of the department; 
professors, Melvin G. de Chazeau (business economics 
and policy in the School of Business and Publie Ad- 
ministration), Morris A. Copeland (economies, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences), Robert W. Dougherty 
(veterinary physiology), Arthur E. Nilsson (finance), 
and William F. Whyte (industrial and labor rela- 
tions); associate professors, Rudolf B. Schlesinger 
(law) and Howard E. Thomas (rural sociology) ; and 
assistant professors, Harold E. Moore, Jr. (botany 
and horticulture), Arthur W. Van Dyke (farm man- 
agement), Eyvind B. Wahlgren (agricultural engi- 
neering), and Dave Hyatt (industrial and labor rela- 
tions). 


Joun P. Dyer, formerly associate professor of 
social science, University System of Georgia, has been 
appointed director, University College, Tulane Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 15). The following promotions 
were also reported early in June: to professorships, 
Gerald Capers (history), Mildred M. Christian (Eng- 
lish), John K. Mayer (experimental engineering), 
Rawley M. Penick, Jr. (clinical surgery), and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frank L. Wood (military science) ; to 
associate professorships, A. J. Walker (tropical medi- 
cine), Richard H. Fogle (English), Hans B. Jonassen 
(chemistry), John C. Rumble (economies), William 
L. Kolb (sociology), and Arden King (anthropology) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Jack Wickstrom 
(orthopedies), George Hendrickson and Robert Hyde 
Wilson (speech and dramatic art), and Malcolm Ran- 
dolph (physies). 

ALEXANDER SANDOw is director of research on the 
fundamental mechanism of muscular contraction that 
will be earried on in the department of biology, Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Science, New York 
University, under a grant of $15,000 by the Office of 
Naval Research. Margaret E. Long has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment, and C. W. Andrews has been appointed to an 
instructorship. 


Howarp B. Gunpy, a member of the social-service 
staff of the Office of Veterans Administration, Syra- 
cuse, New York, has been appointed instructor in 
social work on the staff of Syracuse University and 
of the University of Buffalo and will serve as resident 
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director of a joint program in graduate social-work 
education offered by both institutions. Basie social- 
work courses are offered in Syracuse University, but 
are administered as part of the curriculum of the 
Graduate School of Social Work, the University of 
Buffalo. 


Hersert W. Knopp has succeeded the Reverend 
Frederick L. Miller as co-ordinator of public relations, 
Valparaiso (Ind.) University. Dr. Miller will be in- 
stalled as pastor of St. John’s Church, Adrian 
(Mich.), June 20. 


Grorce B. Praram, dean of graduate faculties, 
Columbia University, has been appointed chairman of 
the university’s Advisory Committee on Educational 
Policy. Benjamin Hunningher, former director of 
the dramatic-arts division of the Dutch Ministry of 
Arts and Sciences and at present a member of the 
faculties of classies and languages, Municipal Gym- 
nasium (The Hague), will sueceed Adriaan J. Bar- 
nouw as Queen Wilhelmina professor of history, lan- 
guage, and literature of The Netherlands, July 1. Dr. 
Barnouw, who joined the staff of the university in 
1919, plans to complete work on a cultural history of 
The Netherlands following his retirement. 


THeEopore W. Torrey has been appointed chairman 
of the department of zoology, Indiana University, to 
succeed Fernandus Payne in administrative duties. 
George J. Miller, former chairman of the division of 
social studies, State Teachers College (Mankato, 
Minn.), assumed new duties as visiting professor of 
geography, June 15. The appointment of Dr. Miller 
to the staff of the university necessitates the removal 
of the editorial offices of The Journal of Geography 
from the college, July 1. 


Vireit F. PArMAN will assume new duties as head of 
the department of music, University of Akron (Ohio), 
September 1. 


JAMES E. Kraus, a member of the staff of the de- 
partment of horticulture, University of Idaho, has 
succeeded Leif Verner as head of the department. 
Dr. Verner asked to be relieved of administrative 
duties so that he may devote his time to research in 
fruit growing. 


THE REVEREND Ronatp V. WELLS, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Ames (Iowa), whose appoint- 
ment as visiting lecturer in religious education, Iowa 
State College, was reported in ScHoot AND SocIery, 
September 27, 1947, has been named professor of 
religious education and head of the department and 
will direct religious activities on the campus. 


Witsur Warne WEST, associate professor of art, 
Kent (Ohio) State University has succeeded Nama 
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Lathe as professor of art and head of the department, 
Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa). 


MarGARET BINGHAM STILLWELL, curator of the 
Annmary Brown Memorial in Providence, will become 
research professor of bibliography, Brown University, 
July 1. Miss Stillwell will remain in charge of the 
memorial building and its collections and will aid re- 
searchers who are doing work in the field of Renais- 
sance and Medieval culture. In the department of 
psychology, Lorrin A. Riggs and Carl Pfaffman have 
been promoted to associate professorships, and John 
Kirby Bare, to an assistant professorship. 


Harriet D. MacPHeErRsoN, whose appointment as 
librarian, Smith College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 21, 1943, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of library science, Drexel Intsitute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia 4), to sueceed Helen A. Bagley 
who is retiring after 22 years of service. Dr. Mac- 
Pherson will assume her new duties in September. 


Ropert Linn Ormssy, professor of philosophy and 
chairman of the department, University of Idaho, has 
assumed new duties as professor of philosophy and 
psychology, New London (Conn.) Junior College. 
Jean Lois Hartzell, acting head of the department of 
speech, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), will join 
the staff of the department of English in September, 
with special responsibility for speech and dramatics. 


FREDERICK J. Rex, research associate, Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on leave of absence, has been named travel- 
ing consultant in fundamental education for the 
UNESCO Secretariat. Dr. Rex will serve as liaison 
officer between UNESCO and the many mass-educa- 
tion projects under way throughout the world. 


THE following officers have been named for the In- 
ternational Council for the Mental Health of Children: 
Leo Kanner, School of Medicine, the Johns Hopkins 
University, president; M. Tramer, editor, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kinderpsychiatrie, Bern (Switzerland), vice-presi- 
dent; and Ernest Harms, editor, The Nervous Child, 
acting secretary. Persons interested in furthering the 
work of the council in an international plan to edu- 
cate the public, to arrange contacts with governments 
and legislatures, and to supply mutual advice and as- 
sistance in the problems of children’s mental disturb- 
ances may enlist as charter members of the organiza- 
tion by writing to the offices of The Nervous Child, 
30 West 58th Street, New York 19. 

Hillsdale 


Hughes 


Tep B. SourHEerRLAND, dean of men, 
( Mich.) the staff of the 


Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 


College, joined 


eago 4, on June 7. 


S. T. Tweep has succeeded Clara B. Olson as super- 
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intendent of schools, Winnebago County (Iowa). 
Miss Olson had served the superintendency foy 9] 
years prior to her retirement. 


AN announcement of the following changes jn {hp 
administrative staff of the publie schools of Fresno 
(Calif.) was sent to ScHooL AND Socrety under date 
of June 3: Edwin C. Kratt, whose appointment 4s 
superintendent of schools was reported in these ¢ol. 
umns, July 22, 1944, has been named superintendent 
and secretary of the Board of Education; Irwin 0. 
Addicott, assistant superintendent of schools, has been 
advanced to the associate superintendency ; J. C. Trom- 
betta, former administrative assistant to the superin- 
tendent, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs; and Erwin A. Dann. 
principal, Fresno High School, is now assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools and junior. 
college and adult education. 


Water C. JACKSON, chancellor, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina (Greensboro), has 
submitted his resignation, effective June 30, 1949. 
Dr. Jackson has been on the staff of the college since 
1909, the past 14 years having been spent in the chan- 
cellorship. 


J. CARTER WALKER, headmaster, Woodberry Forest 
(Va.) School, retired, June 1, after 50 years of service. 


Cuar.es E, Maw, head of the department of chem- 
istry, Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah), has 
retired after 45 years of service. 


A. Henry FRetTz, associate professor of geology, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), will be retired, 
June 30, after 30 years of service. 


THE REVEREND Epson RusseEtu Mixes, Ryder pro- 
fessor of homiletics and practical religion, St. Law- 
rence University (Canton, N. Y.), will retire in June 
after 31 years of active teaching. 


Recent Deaths 

Epwin A. TrowsripGe, dean, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, died, June 7, at the age 
of sixty-three years. Mr. Trowbridge had served the 
university as assistant in animal husbandry (1906-07), 
instructor (1907-09), assistant professor (1909-11), 
professor (since 1911), chairman of the department, 
Experiment Station (since 1909), and dean (since 
1945). 


JOHN CHARLES OLSEN, former head of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, died, June 8, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Dr. Olsen had served as teacher in a high 
school in Illinois (1890-98); professor of analytical 
chemistry (1900-14) and professor of chemical en- 
gineering and head of the department (1918-44), 
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prooklyn Polytechnie Institute; and professor of 
chemistry and head of the department (1914-18), 
Cooper Union (New York 3). 


Rassi JosHuUA LotH LIEBMAN, author of “Peace of 
Mind,” succumbed to a heart attack, June 9, at the age 
of forty-one years. Dr. Liebman, who had occupied 
the pulpit of Temple Israel in Brookline (Mass.) for 
the past several years in addition to lecturing ex- 
tensively on the radio and across the country, had 
served as tutor in German (1925-26) and Taft teach- 
ing fellow in philosophy and lecturer on Greek phi- 
losophy (1926-29), University of Cincinnati; Charles 
W. Eliot lecturer (1945), Jewish Institute of Religion 
(New York City); Samuel Harris lecturer on litera- 
ture and life (1946), Bangor (Maine) Theological 
Seminary; and visiting professor of Jewish philoso- 
phy and literature, Andover-Newton Theological Semi- 
nary (Newton, Mass.). 

Witt1AM DELBERT FUNKHOUSER, dean, Graduate 
School, University of Kentucky, died, June 9, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Funkhouser had served 
as headmaster of a high school in New York (1907- 


Shorter Papers. 
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15); principal (1915-18), Caseadilla School (Ithaca, 
N. Y.); and at the university as professor of zoology 
and head of the department (since 1918), dean (since 
1925), and professor of anthropology (since 1927). 


Joyce CLENNAM STEARNS, dean of faculties, Wash- 
ington University (Saint Louis), died, June 11, at the 
age of fifty-four years. Dr. Stearns had served as 
instructor in physics (1923-25), Albion (Mich.) Col- 
lege; assistant (1926-29) and a member of the staff 
of the metallurgical laboratories (1942-45), the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; professor of physics (1929-40) 
and head of the department (1941-42), University of 
Denver; and at Washington University (since 1945). 


DororHy WaPLES, professor of English, Lawrence 
College (Appleton, Wis.), died, June 11, at the age of 
fifty-two years. Dr. Waples had served as teacher of 
English (1917-18), Cody (Wyo.) High School, and 
(1918-23), Houston (Tex.) High School; assistant 
and instructor in English (1923-25), University of 
Illinois; and at Lawrence College as assistant pro- 
fessor and associate professor of English (1927-37) 
and Edwards-Alexander professor (since 1937). 





THE HEART OF THE CAMPUS 


ERNEST KNAUTZ 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, O. 


Two years ago Baldwin-Wallace College moved 
from the war-born, eight-week-term system to the 
quarter system which ealled for a new chapel hour in 
the life of the campus. Ten o’clock in the morning 
was seleeted in the belief that, if chapel is central in 
the life of the college, it ought to be at the very heart 
of the curriculum, both in time and content. 

The study of chapel programs on six church-related 
campuses did not provide much help toward a new 
definition of chapel. The need, however, was recog- 
nized of stating objectively the purpose of this cen- 
tury-old tradition. After a re-examination of the 
needs and interests of present-day student life, the 
major function of chapel was stated as follows: It is 
the ehief purpose of these services to co-ordinate the 
interests and activities of faculty and students to the 
ideals and traditions of the college, thus seeking edu- 
cational integration at the heart of college life. This 
process involved the establishment of eight instru- 
mental objectives : 

(1) To deepen the religious and moral roots of the 
campus community. Meeting once a week, over a 
period of a twelve-week quarter, about four chapel 
periods are dedicated to the first objective. Programs 





are arranged to treat basic religious ideas in an or- 
ganized and connected fashion. The general topic for 
the four services of the fall quarter (1947) was, 
“How can I achieve personal maturity?” Under this 
heading four specific topics were discussed. Con- 
science and moral standards, or why be good? Emo- 
tions and Peace of Mind, or why can’t I do as I please? 
Integration and personal integrity, or must I organize 
my life? The function of knowledge and good will, 
or can I be smart and get by? Each speaker is 
selected on the basis of his competency to treat a given 
subject. The time allotted for each address is limited 
to twenty minutes. When the speaker arrives on the 
campus the chapel committee chairman receives a 
manuscript of the intended talk. Thus reasonable 
assurance is secured that the speaker has given a fresh 
treatment of the subject. At the end of the quarter 
chapel talks may be obtained by the students, faculty, 
and interested ministers in mimeographed form, bound 
in a folder made especially for this purpose. 

(2) To enlarge information coneerning the various 
phases of the arts. Twice a year the College Sym- 
phony Orchestra of sixty pieces gives a concert of 
classical music. In order that the audience may gain 
a deeper appreciation of music, explanatory notes are 
given about the author and the musie to be played. 
The Opera Workshop, made up of a student cast, also 


gives an annual production. Since the Bach Festivals 
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are to be given in June, selections will be given by the 
eighty-voice chorus, supported by the Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

(3) To interpret knowledge of the physical sciences. 
For this purpose each year a competent scientist takes 
up one phase of scientific knowledge for discussion 
and elucidation. This year the president and director 
of the Radiological Instrument Laboratory for the 
Atomic Energy Commission gave a lecture on Atomic 
Energy, Past and Present. The available knowledge 
on atomic energy of necessity is put in nontechnical 
terms, thereby giving the audience an increased aware- 
ness of the beginnings of a new age. 

(4) To afford experience and appreciation of the 
fine arts. Supplementing the work that is being done 
on the campus in this field, Grant Reynard, an eminent 
artist, appears in chapel for demonstration, lecture, 
and interpretation. On his next visit he will remain 
on the campus for a week, meeting the smaller stu- 
dent groups and sharing with them knowledge and 
skill. 

(5) To increase sensitivity to political and economie 
life. In the fall quarter Frederic Sterbenz, foreign- 
cable editor of The Cleveland Press, gave his observa- 
tion and interpretation of the Marshall Plan on his 
recent visit to Europe. N. R. Howard, editor of 
The Cleveland News, supplemented the previous re- 
port by speaking on Power and Public Morality in 
America. In the winter quarter Alexander Keren- 
sky, former Russian statesman, interpreted Russia. 
Previous to the coming of such visiting speakers the 
relevant academic division makes assignments to stu- 
dents concerning the announced subject so that stu- 
dents may be prepared for intelligent participation in 
question and debate, in assembly, around the lunch 
Students are delighted to 
meet prominent men informally. 


table, or in smaller groups. 


Research... 
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(6) To generate community spirit and morale on 
the campus. Morale is not the release of emotiona| 
tension in the grandstand of an athletic contest. It 
is the healthy regard of self-respect, of fine scholar. 
ship, wholesome integrity, pervasive friendliness, my. 
tual regard of person and property. Morale is nyr. 
tured by the singing of great hymns, honest and cheer. 
ful recognition of student and faculty achievement, 
A home-coming film showing a football game, alumni 
reunions, trustees, faculty, and social functions tends 
to emphasize the oneness of the campus community, 

(7) To provide opportunities for recognition and 
expression of student talent and opinion. Students 
desire and are entitled to participation in chapel both 
as groups and as individuals. Thus Sinfonia and Phi 
Mu local chapters of national musie organizations 
give, annually, student-directed programs. In the 
worship services students lead in various parts of the 
service. Dramatie productions provide opportunities 
for interpretation and co-operation. Last year some 
three hundred students participated in chapel pro- 
grams. 

(8) To cultivate standards of behavior suitable to 
public meetings. Since chapel is the most important 
collective function in the process of education on the 
campus, its tone needs to be that of meaningful sin- 
cerity. Reasonable attention of students to the 
speaker, courteous participation in question and an- 
swer periods become matters of self-respect and 
honor. Disciplinary action of any kind is not known. 
“Alarm-clock incidents” and other juvenile pranks are 
foreign to this kind of chapel. 

A faculty-student committee, representing the six 
academic divisions of the college, plans the program 
in advance for a whole quarter. At the first chapel 
the printed program for the quarter is distributed 
among students and faculty. 





A VOCATIONAL-ATTITUDES SURVEY OF 
SENIORS IN 28 OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS 


WarD CRAMER 
Student, the Ohio State University 


Very little information has been available about 
the vocational plans of high-school pupils. Such in- 
formation, especially with reference to those planning 
to enter the teaching profession, would seem to be of 
vital importance for the intelligent operation of a 
teacher-recruitment program. 

In co-operation with the College of Education, the 
Ohio State University, the writer conducted a survey 
of the professional plans of seniors in 28 high schools 


located in nine counties of central Ohio. High schools 
included those from exempted villages and rural and 
urban areas. 

Information was obtained by the use of a detailed 
questionnaire submitted to faculty members in the 
departments of education, psychology, and sociology, 
to which there was a 100-per-cent complete response. 

Data were gathered on the following points: the 
pupil’s professional plans; whether or not the pupil 
intended to enter college; his intended area of spe- 
cialization; criticisms of teaching as a professional 
vocation; and attitudes toward minimum-salary sched- 
ules for teachers. 

The data show that only 59, or 5.2 per cent, of 
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all pupils contacted (799) intend to enter the teach- 
ing profession. Of the 59 pupils intending to enter 
teacher-training institutions, 13 are males and 46 are 
females. Only three pupils of the 59 seniors who 
indicated teacher-training preference plan to spe- 
cialize in the elementary area of teaching where the 
present shortage is most acute. Physical education 
is the choice of 12 pupils; home economies, of 6; 
music, of 5; history, of 3; and fine ‘arts or vocational 
agriculture, of 4. Of the total, 22 pupils were un- 
decided as to their specialization in teacher-training 
institutions; of the remaining, 4 seniors were planning 
to teach Spanish, chemistry, mathematics, or English. 

The study indicates that in those areas now experi- 
encing the most critical shortage of teachers there is 
little hope of securing an adequate supply of per- 
sonnel. Far too few are entering the fields of ele- 
mentary education, mathematics, industrial arts, sci- 
ence, business education, and vocational agriculture. 

For purposes of comparison it may be of interest 
to note the professional plans, other than teaching, of 
those high-school seniors who intend to enter college. 
Of the total studied 253 pupils, or 31.5 per cent, 
hope to continue their education in college. Exclud- 
ing the 59 pupils who intend to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, the percentage distribution of specialized 
areas of the remaining 194 pupils entering college 
shows 81 as undecided; 22 planning to study engi- 
neering; 18, medicine; 12, nursing; 8, law, 7, agri- 
culture; and 6, various phases of aviation. The re- 
maining 26 of the seniors who hope to attend college 
will select art, music, journalism, psychology, home 
economies, sociology, social administration, and ac- 
counting. 

Of the total number of pupils questioned about 
their attitudes toward teaching, 51 per cent expressed 
one or more criticisms. Thirty-one per cent objected 
to low salary schedules for teachers; 22 per cent be- 
lieved the preparatory courses and training too long; 
and 15 per cent were critical of the lack of adequate 
financial advancement policies for teachers. The 
strict control sometimes exercised over the personal 
life of the teacher was mentioned by 15 per cent of 
the seniors. Eight per cent of the pupils did not want 
to work with children, and 11 per cent expressed their 
dislike of school, their lack of the necessary patience, 
and negative reactions. 

The reasons given by the 59 pupils for entering the 
teaching profession varied. The large majority 
wanted to become teachers because they liked to work 
with children or young people; about one third were 
attracted by the long vacation periods. Other reasons 
for entering teaching follow: expectation of higher 
salaries in the future; following in parent’s footsteps; 
and a “eall” to teach. 
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It was found that 13.5 per cent of the total (799) 
would seriously consider teaching if they were assured 
a minimum annual salary of $2,400. Any serious 
effort to meet the existing teacher shortage would need 
to take this fact into account. 

It was found in the investigation that only one rural 
and one urban high school out of a total of 28 pro- 
vide a comprehensive vocational-information program 
for their seniors. The presentation of information on 
current educational requirements, needs, and goals 
would seem to be imperative and was, in fact, re- 
quested by teachers and administrators. 
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Advancing the Education of the Hospitalized Child. 
Publication No. 72. Pp. 96. National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 1948. 
et ga of a conference held in Atlantic City, February 

o 

Brown, Epwarp K. Matthew Arnold: A Study in Con- 
flict. Pp. xiii+ 223. The University of Chicago Press. 
1948. $3.00. 

With emphasis on inconsistencies in character and fluctua- 
tions in development, the author presents Matthew Arnold 
in a new and interesting light. 

* 


Bacon, Francis L. Workbook for Health in Your Daily 
Living. Pp. vi+121. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1948. $0.80. 

This workbook accompanies ‘Health in Your Daily Living” 
and follows the unit organization of the text. A booklet 
of objective tests for each unit is included. 


Betts, Emmett ALBERT. The Improvement of Reading 
in Elementary Schools. Pp. 141-161. Reprint from 
The Educational Record Supplement, January 1948. 
$0.50. 


Copies are available from Dr. Betts, director of the Reading 
Clinic, department of psychology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22. 

2 


BuRCHARD, JOHN. Q. E. D.: M. I. T. in World War II. 
Pp. xvi+ 354. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 1948. $3.50. 


Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has written the foreword, and Rhyne Killian, 
Jr., vice-president, the epilogue. 


° 
Gat, Roger. La Orientacién Escolar. Pp. 114. Editoral 
Kapelusz and Cia, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires. 1948. 
° 
HorRINnE, EMMETT FIELD (editor). Pioneer Life in Ken- 
tucky by Daniel Drake. Pp. xxix+257. Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New York 21. 1948. 
$4.00. 


The letters that comprise this book were written toward the 


close of Dr. Drake’s career as physician and civic leader 
and first published in 1870. They have been edited from *% 


the original manuscript with introductory comments and 
a biographical sketch by Dr. Horine. 


HymeEs, JAMES L., Jr. Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, 
and 3. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 141. Pp. 32. 
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Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 


New York 16. 1948. $0.20. 


AND JAMES BERNARD JONES. ‘‘Loga- 
’? Bulletin No. 47, Engineering Ex- 
Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 


JONES, J. LUCIEN, 
rithms Are Easy. 
tension Series. Pp. 26. 
tute. 1948. 

= 


Principles of Vocational Educa- 


KELLER, FRANKLIN J. 
Pp. 402. D. C. 


tion: The Primacy of the Person. 
Heath and Company. 1948. $3.50. 
Discusses the fundamentals of education in 
vocational education, 


terms of 


LEESON, SPENCER. The Public Schools Question. 
115. Longmans Green. 1948. $2.00. 
Includes other essays connected with secondary education. 

« 


Let’s Put First Things First to Make America Strong. 
Pp. 24. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, NEA, Washington 6. 1948. 
Gives suggestions for presenting to our Senators and 
Congressmen the need for Federal-aid grants in order to 
provide this nation with a “strong, healthy, educated 
population.” 


Pp. x+ 


Lewis, M. M. Language in Society. Pp. 248. Social 
Sciences Publishers, 41 West 47th Street, New York 19. 
1948. $3.85. 

A book dealing with the ‘Linguistic Revolution” 
social change of our present day. 


and the 


Examinations in English. Pp. 26. 
O. Box 303, Macdonald 


PATON, JAMES M. 
Published by the author, P. 
College, Quebec. 1948. 

An abstract of a thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy in the University of Toronto. 
© 


PEPINSKY, Haroup B. The Selection and Use of Diagnos- 
tic Categories in Clinical Counseling. Pp. 140. Pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press for the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 1948. $2.00. 

Applied Psychology Monograph No. 15 of the association— 
H. S. Conrad, editor. 
e 

Rose, ARNOLD. The Negro in America. Pp. xvii+325. 

Harpe r. 1948. $3.75. 

A condensation of “An American Dilemma” by Gunnar 

Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Pro- 

fessor Rose. The foreword is by Mr. Myrdal. 





Announcement 


We are happy to inform our friends in the school 
world that on June 7, 1948, 
TED B. SOUTHERLAND, 

former dean of men at Hillsdale College, Hills- 


dale, Mich, became affiliated with us. 


You will like him even as we like him. 


THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd. e Chicago 4, IIl. 
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SEHON, ELIZABETH, MARIAN H. ANDERSON, WINIFRED W, 

Hopains, AND GLADYS R. VAN FOSSEN, "Physical Edu. 
cation Methods for Elementary Schools. Ilustrateq 
by Ruth Howell, Pp. xii+485. W. B. Saunders Com. 
pany, Philadelphia. 1948. $3.75. 

‘meeting and develo 

skills, health, a yon Bd 


Designed to aid teachers in ‘ 
child’s need for strength, 


eo 
SrarK, Irwin. The Invisible Island. Pp. 377. Viking 
Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17. 1948, $3.00, 
A first novel by,a young New York school teacher that 


tells the story of a young white teacher in a Negro 
school in Harlem. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 


Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, — - Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, 


National Education Association 


IL 
HENRY W. HOLMES, iy mn ee. of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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